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A Salt Water River Flows through the Main Street of Westhampton Beach on 
September 21, 1938 
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Visitors Welcome 


The General Museum-Library 
of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society, at Riverhead, is open 
daily (except Sundays and Holi- 
days) from one to five P.M. 

Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational in- 
stitution where items connected 
with Long Island’s history, cul- 
ture and natural sciences are on 
display. 
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The B. C. Cromwell 


I am wondering if there are any 
readers who remember the wreck 
of the three masted schooner, The 
B. C. Cromwell, one-half mile 
east of Bellport Life-Saving Sta- 
tion on February 22, 1904. My 
husband was a member of the 
Smith Point Life-Saving crew at 
the time and I have a name plate 
which came off the schooner. 

Mrs. Maurice S. French 
Islip 


Still Interested 


I have just read the article in 
your January issue by Reginald 
Webb about the William H. Moore 
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he Hurricane of September 21, 1938 -“Part II 


(Continued from last month) 
Copyright by George E. Burghard 


3:30 P. M— 

After I had finished, I 
noticed John Avery, the Coast 
Guardsman who had been on 
watch in the tower, coming 
across the meadow. As I 
watched him, the meadow be- 
tween our house and the Coast 
Guard Station was completely 
covered by white water, but 
he managed to get to where 
I was standing. I asked him, 
“Well, lad, do you think it’s 
getting better or worse?” He 
said, “The whole dune is go- 
ing. We’ll have to walk for it. 
I had to leave the tower be- 
cause all the windows blew 
out. Is there anybody in the 
house?” ‘Yes, three,’ I an- 
swered. “Two women and an 
old man.” “Let’s get them 
moving quick. There is no 
time to lose.”” Every wave was 
now coming over, and the 
white water would bound 
down the slope of the dune 
much like a snowslide in the 
mountains, and roar right a- 
cross the Dune Road into the 
bay. It was then I realized, 
that the tide had just started 
to come in, as high tide was 
scheduled for 6:10 P.M. EDT, 
and if the surf was that high 
now, where would it be at 
6:10? 

We went into the house and 
everyone was quite calm, no 
trace of panic. Mrs. Dalin 
kept saying that this storm 
wasn’t as bad as two years 
2go, which of course was not 
so, but if she felt that way it 
might help matters. Avery 
then said we would all have 
to leave the house and try to 
walk to the bridge, one half 
mile to the east. This was our 
best chance, as even if we 
couldn’t make it, the bay nar- 
rows down there to 100 ft. or 
more, which would be only a 
short swim at the most, while 
from where we were it was 
well over a mile across to the 
mainland. I told the Dalins 
we had to abandon ship, and 
gave the old man a pair of 
boots; then sent Mabel up- 
stairs to put on some shoes, 


George E. Burghard 


as the walking was very dan- 
gerous on account of the 
wreckage. 


My pet barometer, which I 
had had for years, was hang- 
ing in the radio room not 15 
ft. away, but for some un- 
accountable reason, I never 
once during that day consult- 
ed the glass. It seems a pity, 
because I had always wanted 
= see a barometer go below 


The surf was now running 
right through the bottom of 
the house—all white water. 
I went up to the bedroom on 
the third floor to see what I 
could find to take along. Mabel 
did likewise, and put on a 
pair of sandals. Strange 
things happen in extraordin- 
ary situations. Mabel took a 
pair of lorgnettes, put them 
around her neck on a chain, 
and put her handbag on her 
arm. The bag hadn’t been 
opened since the night before. 
I, in turn, looked at my watch 
on the night table and some 
cuff links—disregarded them 
entirely — never thought of 
my keys—but found the two 
season tickets for the tennis 
matches at Forest Hills. I im- 
mediately thought to myself 
—I must have these, because 
I have to see the semi-finals 
tomorrow—and put them in 
my trouser pocket. (They 


were lost en route across the 
bay.) That, strange as it may 
seem, was the only thing I 
tried to save. 


Thus encumbered I came 
downstairs to the living room 
and found C. Dalin coming 
upstairs with a suitcase and 
some clothes. His wife was 
still working in the kitchen. 
Of course I upbraided them 
for not hurrying, and Mrs. 
Dalin said, “Do we really 
have to go?”’ Whereupon the 
old man asked, “Can’t I take 
my car?’ I said “No! We must 
leave at once before the house 
caves in, and try to walk to 
the bridge. The cars are ab- 
solutely useless because the 
motors have been under sea 
water for an hour, and the 
force of the waves and wreck- 
age will wash them right off 
the road into the bay.” This 
was pretty hard on the old 
man, as I had given him a 
new car early in the summer, 
and it was his pride and joy. 
I told him to put on the boots 
and get out as quickly as pos- 
sible, as every minute count- 
ed. Both old people seemed 
stunned, and were very re- 
luctant to leave the house. 


4:00 P.M.— 

Then Mabel came down. We 
were all in the living room 
together. She put on a leather 


jacket, and asked C. Dalin for 
the dogs’ leashes, as we had 
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to walk. He said they were 
downstairs. Of course there 
was no need for the leashes, 
as the lower part of the house 
and the whole dune were cov- 
ered with 3 ft. of white water. 
Mabel picked up Peter and 
started down the stairs. I 
followed with Bitzie, after 
telling the Dalins to hurry, 
and left Avery to help them 
along. When we arrived at 
the door to the garage, which 
was the only exit, we found 
ourselves in white water up 
to our waists, and what with 
the dogs and all, couldn’t get 
the door open against the 
tide. Avery came to the res- 
cue, and we finally jammed 
it open so it would stay. Mabel 
and I then floundered out 
onto the driveway, while 
Avery went up again to hurry 
the Dalins. 


The wind was now due east, 
and blowing all of 100 miles 
per hour. The driveway was 
full of holes gouged out by 
the surf, and each wave 
brought more wreckage. Aft- 
er several spills we finally 
reached the Dune Road, which 
was a roaring torrent, pro- 
fuse with all kinds of logs 
and boards. Here in the lee 
of the house we exchanged 
dogs, 2s Mabel had the heavier 
one. She was quite calm, and 
I took her arm, and together 
we walked east along the road 
to the Livermore fence and 
hedge, which afforded some 
protection from the surf and 
wreckage. We put the dogs 
on the hedge to wait for the 
rest of the party. Avery came 
out of the house leading Mrs. 
Dalin. He practically dragged 
her over to where we were. 
She was terribly frightened, 
and Mabel tried to comfort 
her by telling her to grab a 
telegraph pole, which she did. 
All this time the surf was 
coming over the dune with 
every wave and washing right 
into the bay. We had to hold 
on to one another to keep 
from being washed away, and 
duck the wreckage at the same 
time. I looked back and saw 
Carl Dalin walk out of the 
driveway, get to a fence post 
on the road behind our house, 


(Continued on page 66) 
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(-hurch Organs on L.. I. 


Julian Denton Smith 
(Organist of the First Methodist 
Church of Amityville, New York) 


SEVERAL YEARS ago I 
witnessed a most unusual 
event in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City. It 
was an Evensong at which 
the choir had scheduled a sec- 
tion of one of the great 
oratorios. 

Four o'clock arrived and 
time for the prelude to begin. 
No music came from the huge 
organ and instead much fus- 
sing and confusion became 
evident at the console. Every 
organist in the church reco- 
gnized the unmistable signs 
associated with a power fail- 
ure—all organists know the 
embarrassment and helpless- 
ness of that desperate 
moment. 

Harold Freidell, the church 
organist, summoned the house 
electricians. They inspected 
fuse boxes and control points. 
Time passed and nothing hap- 
pened. Then a sexton pushed 
a parlor organ, a reed organ, 
into the choir. It stood ridi- 
culously small and dwarfed 
beside the big inoperative 
console. 

Mr. Freidell seated himself 
before the little organ and, 
pedaling mightily and with all 
stops out, he went into the 
first hymn. In the vast cathe- 
dral space the music sounded 
like the distant humming or 
buzzing of a hive of bees, yet 
it held the choir together and 
formed the base of the hymn. 

A minute or two before the 
beginning of the oratorio the 
pipe organ obligingly came 
on. The organ is enormous 
and sounds from three loca- 
tions—the chancel, the rear 
gallery, and the dome. The 
gallery organ is small in com- 
parison to the other divisions, 
but it is much larger than the 
usual organ found in auditor- 
iums seating three or four 
hundred persons. The dome 
organ is a brilliantly power- 
ful affair and pours down 
music. 











The Methodist Episcopal Church in Amityville 


At St. Bartholomew’s Even- 
song I had heard the church 
organ of another generation 
abruptly and unceremonious- 
ly compared with that of my 
own generation. A few steps 
separated the two organs and 
the steps are marked by the 
sources of the wind pressure 
to blow the reeds and pipes. 
Many FORUM readers will 
recognize these steps and, I 
think, will recall organs to ill- 
ustrate the points. 

The reed organ or parlor 
organ appears to be the first 
organ Long Islanders consid- 
ered suitable for church use. 
I would be very near the truth 
to say that the reed organ 
sneaked into Long Island 
churches and took a place in 
the back out of sight in the 
rear gallery, for churches in 
the earlier days were not sure 
that a musical instrument 
could be employed in the 
praise of God. Some thought 
an organ to be a box of 
whistles and the work of the 
Devil. I wonder if that is not 
presently the reason a few or- 
thodox churches of European 
origin do not permit organs 
in the sanctuary. 

The reed organ served in 
and out of the church because 
it was of light weight and 
portable. It could be carried 
on a wheelbarrow. It traveled 


from house to house during 
periods of cottage prayer 
meetings. It went to Sunday 
School picnics to lead the 
hymn singing after the lunch 
baskets had been filled with 
dirty dishes and stowed away. 
It appeared in parades to fee- 
bly broadcast martial strains 
from a precarious perch on 
the rattling floor of a hay rig. 

The parlor organ gave way 
to the melodeon for church 
use. The melodeon was larger 
than the reed organ and the 
organist tended strictly to his 
playing—he did not have to 
keep the bellows extended by 
foot pumping. A second per- 
son worked the bellows by 
pushing and pulling, or lift- 
ing and lowering a lever at 
the back or side of the instru- 
ment. 

The vocalion came next and 
should be called a glorified 
melodeon for basically it was 
a melodeon plus broad reeds 
and tricks such as box-like 
resonators beneath the reeds 
— marimba style. With its 
two manuals and pedal board 
the vocalion accomplished a 
variety of sounds beyond the 
range of the melodeon. 

Granted one or two minor 
exceptions the reed organ pro- 
duced tones by sucking air 
into the bellows through the 
reeds—inhaling. Pipe organs 
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exhale. Nowadays reed organs 
are equipped with fans hook- 
ed up electrically like vacuum 
cleaners to provide the suc- 
tion-inhaling. 

The earliest pipe organs 
were pumped by hand. They 
employed various contrivanc- 
es to maintain the pumped air 
at a steady, constant pressure 
or the pitch of the pipes would 
vary. Relief valves had to be 
set in the wind channels to 
prevent bursting the bellows 
when the organ was suddenly 
reduced from loud playing to 
soft music. 

Most of the first pipe or- 
gans on Long Island were 
purchased from English man- 
ufacturers. The larger organs 
required more wind than one 
bellows could deliver and ad- 
ditional bellows meant addi- 
tional men to pump them. The 
wind-supply question was 
solved by tapping into munici- 
pal water mains in the street. 
The water operated a ram at- 
tached to the organ bellows 
thereby replacing the pump- 

As street water came to 

Long Island villages, the 
churches were quick to swing 
from man power to water 
power to wind their organs. 
ers. 
This tended to promote bet- 
ter organ playing as practice 
could be had without the serv- 
ices of pumpers at every re- 
hearsal. 

The use of street water to 
blow pipe organs posed a 
‘question of policy for the wa- 
ter companies which had not 
been billing churches for the 
use of water. When the 
churches permitted private in- 
struction and practice on the 
organs hour after hour, day 
after day, the companies re- 
considered their generosity. 
They arrived at the conclusion 
that the water companies 
were not sponsoring organ 
lessons and proceeded to 
charge the church according- 
ly. 
In many communities on 
Long Island electricity arriv- 
ed before street water. It was 
first used to actuate organ 
bellows with a varying flow 
of air. By a system of controls 
and regulators the mechanism 
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idled when the organ was in- 
active or playing softly. 
Everything sprang into high 
gear the instant the organ 
swung into loud, full music. 
This setup disappeared when 
electrically driven fans forced 
air directly to the reservoirs 
and switched on and off at 
the console. 


Up to this point pipe or- 
gans had been built with 
tracker action. That meant 
that the air was directed into 
the pipes by the _ physical 
pressing down of the keys or 
pedals. As more stops were 
added, the load increased and 
the organist had to press the 
keys harder. On large organs 
in order to get a full organ 
with all stops dr vn the or- 
ganist had to li -rally stand 
on the pedals and press his 
fingers down on the keys with 
all his might. Men being gen- 
erally stronger than women, 
this tracker action gave birth 
to the idea that men were bet- 
ter organists than women. 
All they did was played loud- 
er. 


A few tracker action or- 
gans still make music in Long 
Island churches but most of 
our instruments are fully 
electrified. This is immediate. 
ly apparent in the console be- 
ing separated from the pipes 
—connected only by a bundle 
of wires in the form of a 
cable. Key action and pipe ac- 
tion are electrical and no more 
force is exerted by the organ- 
ist to play full organ than to 
play the softest, most delicate 
tone. Speed in organ playing 
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is now as fast as electric im- 
pulses. 

A new kind of organ is com- 
ing into use in Long Island 
churches — the electronic. 
With this style organ all ac- 
tion is electrical even to the 
manufacturing of the tone as 
there are no pipes. An elec- 
tronic organ can be a fair 
imitation of a pipe organ but 
I like my organ music from 
the instrument itself rather 
than an amplification and 
through loud speakers. 

I have played all these 
kinds or organs and a partial 
list of type and location fol- 
lows: reed organ — First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Massapequa ; melodeon—First 
Church of Christ, Scientist 
Freeport; vocalion—Spartan 
Masonic Temple, Freeport; 
pipe organ with tracker ac- 
tion and man powered—Wan- 
tagh Congregational Church, 
Wantagh; the same water 
powered — German Evangel- 
ical Church, Far Rockaway; 
the same electrically blown— 
Lawrence Methodist Church, 
Lawrence; fully electrified 
pipe organ—First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Far Rockaway; 
and the electronic organ — 
Massapequa Methodist 
Church Massapequa. All of 
them, of course, Long Island 
churches. 

It should be noted that Long 
Island was not without organ 
builders. The Seabury Organ 
Co. manufactured reed organs 
in a building on Nassau Road 
near Roosevelt. The firm 
seems to have gone out of 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“Ohe eMystery of Hale and Gallmadge-‘Part II 


Chester G. Osborne 
(Continued from last month) 


They were above average 
in height. Nathan was over 
six feet, with the physique of 
a track star. Benjamin was 
equally tall, and in after years 
when he stood in the same 
gatherings as his Comman- 
der-in-Chief everyone saw a 
strong resemblance between 
them. Indeed, there is a full- 
length portrait of Washing- 
ton which is said to be part 
Tallmadge. Washington was 
too busy, and probably too 
restless, to wait around while 
the artist finished every de- 
tail; Tallmadge posed in his 
place: the athletic, smoothly- 
stockinged legs are his. And 
Tallmadge is said to have en- 
joyed a good laugh afterwards 
when the stance of the Com- 
mander was said by friends 
to be very authentic. 


Without a doubt, both stu- 
dents wrote many letters 
home. Here a_ difference 
shows: some Hale family let- 
ters have survived, but none 
of the Tallmadges in the col- 
lege years has ever’ been 
found. 

After Yale, Nathan taught 
in East Haddam and New 
London. Benjamin went to 
Wethersfield. Both had a live- 
ly interest in girls, and no 
lack of company. Benjamin 
was one day to marry Mary 
Floyd, a Long Islander. 
Nathan’s attention centered 
on pretty Alice Adams but 
he was never destined to 
marry. 

In July of 1773 Benjamin 
wrote to Nathan that his 
Wethersfield job was agree- 
able and so were the girls 
there. “My school is very 
large, about 60: 70: 80: or 
90 but I hope soon to have a 
Colleague of the fair sex set- 
tled under me (or rather over 
me), for she will dwell in the 
2nd loft. I at present dwell 
with Mrs. Lockwood where 
I have all things convenient.” 

The correspondence went 
on to the outbreak of the war. 
Then a letter from Benjamin 





Nathan Hale 


comments on the choice of 
service, teaching or military. 
It is likely that Benjamin 
knew that the New London 
school was anxious to have 
Nathan stay on, but he ad- 
vised that the final choice 
should be ‘‘the more extensive 
service’. “Our holy Religion, 
the honour of our God, a glor- 
ious Country ... is what we 
have to defend. . .” So with 
both youths, the Bible still 
ruled. 

What effect did Nathan’s 
martyrdom have on Benjam- 
in? We can only speculate. 
Benjamin mentioned Nathan 
but once afterwards, as far 
as is known, and it is a bitter 
statement; Benjamin was in- 


volved in the capture of the 
British spy, John Andre, and 
was given custody of the lat- 
ter for a time. When Andre 
asked about his probable fate, 
Benjamin at first evaded an 
answer, then said that he had 
once had “‘a much loved Class- 
mate in Yale College by the 
name of Nathan Hale.” 

“Do you remember the 
sequel of this story?” Ben- 
jamin asked with emphasis. 

“Yes,” said Andre. “He 
was hanged as a Spy; but 
you surely do not consider 
his Case and mine alike.” 

Benjamin replied, “Pre- 
cisely similiar, and similiar 
will be your fate. . .” 

Quoting that conversation 
to the historian Sparks in 
1833, Benjamin expressed his 
deep regret over the whole 
situation, however much An- 
dre merited his end, and 
wrote, “I hope & trust this 
will be the last trial of my 
feelings in this way.” 

Perhaps during the Revo- 
lutionary War, Benjamin was 
motivated by a desire to make 
good in the dangerous service 
where ‘“‘Pythias” had so glor- 
iously failed: “Damon” was 
not vengeful, but he did enter 
the secret service with all his 
energy, and he engaged in 
risks so great that Washing- 
ton tried to talk him out of 
some of them, such as the at- 
tack of Fort St. George and 
the raid at Coram, Long Is- 
land. Although it is not gen- 





Old Presbyterian Parsonage at Setauket where Benjamin 


Tallmadge was born. Sketched by Carol Davis. 
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erally known, Tallmadge was 
gathering intelligence as early 
in the war as the days of 
Valley Forge; with small 
squads of cavalry, he patrol- 
led the frozen roads far from 
camp. 

So the strange parallel un- 
folds. The most interesting 
one is that which we have 
not mentioned so far: it is re- 
vealed in a check of genea- 
logy and can be supported in 
the records of the Strong 
family, though it seems to 
have escaped even the most 
avid researchers. 

Nathan’s mother died when 
he was twelve years old; her 
maiden name was Elizabeth 
Strong. Benjamin’s mother 
died when Ben was fourteen; 
her maiden name was Susan- 
nah Smith. After her death, 
Reverend Tallmadge married 
Zipporah Strong, daughter of 
Thomas Strong and grand- 
daughter of Selah Strong of 
Setauket, L. I. Her great- 
grandfather was Thomas 
Strong of Northampton, 
Mass. 

Nathan’s mother was a 
daughter of Captain Joseph 
Strong of Coventry, Conn., 
and a granddaughter of Just- 
ice Joseph Strong. Her great- 
grandfather was Thomas 
Strong of Northampton, the 
same identified as Zipporah’s 
ancestor. So Nathan’s mother 
and Benjamin’s stepmother 
were second cousins. 

Miss Kate W. Strong, one 
‘of Long Island’s best histor- 
ians, confirmed this Hale- 
Tallmadge link in a reply to 
our query some eight years 
ago. She wrote, “Zipporah, 
daughter of Thomas Strong, 
my great - great - grandfather 
. . . married (Reverend) B. 
Tallmadge Jan. 3, 1770. After 
his death she married Deacon 
Daniel Bennett of Hunting- 
ton (Conn.); when he died 
she married Reverend Na- 
thaniel Taylor of Huntington 
(also Conn.) She died 1835. 
All her husbands were Yale 
men.” 

At the risk of pointing up 
the obvious we will add what 
Miss Strong modestly omits, 
that she is of the same family 
which gave us Nathan, as well 
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as the patriot Selah Strong 
and his wife Nancy of the 
familiar Magic Clothesline 
story. We acknowledge also 
the help of Miss Margaret S. 
Davis who checked the Con- 
necticut family at our request 
in 1955. 

Were Nathan and Benjamin 
aware of the links between 
their families? We think that 
they were for Benjamin’s 
father married Zipporah just 
after the two boys had become 
cl-ssmates at Yale. Further, 
there were several Strongs at 
Yale with Reverend Tall- 
madge from 1743 to 1747, 
including Nathan’s uncle Jo- 
seph. Yale was small then; 
in Reverend Tallmadge’s class 
there were but 28 men; in 
the class ahead of him there 
were but 12! So Reverend 
Tallmadge must have known 
both the Long Island and 
Connecticut branches of the 
Strong family, and his son 
and Nathan would soon have 
become aware of the same 
thing. 

With these facts now sort- 
ed out, it is possible that a 
new value will be placed on 
early manuscripts of the 
Strong and Tallmadge fam- 
ily. If any further light is 
ever shed on the shadowy 
lives of Nathan Hale and Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, the two 
who related themselves as 
Damon and Pythias, it might 
well come from such a source. 
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Thanks, Mr. Raynor 


Enclosed find check for an- 
other year. I find the magazine 
more interesting with each month, 
and wonder how I ever managed 
to survive without having it dur- 
ing the last few years. 


I suppose you know that after 
you used my recollections of 
Huntington an old friend of mine 
down there in my old home town 
—Archie H. Funnell, aged 97, 
started a similar article, going 
about twenty years further back, 
for the Long Islander. That start- 
ed in October and was most in- 
teresting and showed that I was 
not far off in my story. 


Keep up the good work, for us 
who have a tie with the dear old 
Island. 

D. Nelson Raynor 
Port Jervis 
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‘Ohat °Blizzard of ’88 


A True Tale By 
Kate W. Strong 


It seems to be the fashion 
nowadays for people to make 
fun of the blizzard of 1888 
as just another heavy storm. 
In looking over my father’s 
records, which go back to 
1885, I can find nothing to 
compare with it in the com- 
bination of three things: un- 
usually heavy snowfall, ter- 
rific gales from the north- 
west, and low temperature. 

That old saying ‘‘too cold 
to snow” certainly did not 
work out that time, as I find 
recorded a temperature of 12 
degrees on the 12th of March 
and 9 degrees on the 13th. 
That was taken from thermo- 
meters in the slatted shelter 
supplied by the Government. 
Of course it was much colder 
out in the wind. 

According to my father’s 
diary the storm started at 
7:30 P.M. on the 11th, but the 
real snowstorm did not begin 
until 4 the next morning. 
That day the snow made very 
fast and drifted badly. 

Miss Julia Smith told me 
that in the afternoon they 
were in the front window 
watching the storm, when 
they saw something coming 
in a most peculiar fashion. 
When at last it came nearer, 
they found it was the village 
doctor, Dr. Bates, and his man 
Charlie, coming from an emer- 
gency case. 

The horse could hardly face 
the storm and every few 
lengths the sleigh would up- 
set and dump them out in the 
snow. The horse was only too 
glad to stand still while they 
righted the sleigh and got 
back in. The whole perform- 
ance was repeated again a few 
feet farther on. 

Miss Julia’s mother sent her 
brother Will to the rescue. He 
and Charlie succeeded in get- 
ting the exhausted doctor into 
the nearest house, after which 
Charlie managed to struggle 
up the hill to the Smiths’. 
Miss Julia said the brother 








wane 


Selah B. Strong, Miss Strong’s Father Snowshoeing at the Time 


peocene S| 


of the Blizzard of ‘88. Sketched from life by Oliver Jergenson 


exclaimed to the _ doctor, 
“Why, you have your blink- 
ers on!” Sure enough, from 
his eyebrows hung frozen 
snow, so he could hardly see. 

After making the doctor 
comfortable, the brother went 
to the rescue of the horse 
which was standing, too tired 
to move. Dr. Bates lived in 
the house next to the present 
Setauket Post Office and, as 
the Smith barn was full, Will 
decided to take the horse 
home, knowing it would make 
more effort going towards 
home. 

Riding in the sleigh was out 
of the question, so Will drove 
from behind it, stopping every 
little way to right the sleigh, 
which kept upsetting. 

It must have been a wild 
trip but Will got there at last, 
and what’s more, succeeded 
in returning home safely. The 


next day there was no travel 
of any kind. Our men took 
nearly half an hour going 
from the farmhouse to the 
lower barn, a matter of about 
a hundred feet. The drifts in 
places were fifteen feet high. 

On the fourteenth my 
father walked to the village 
on snowshoes, the first ever 
seen in this part of the coun- 
try. They were the so-called 
farmers’ snowshoes, which 
father had had made upstate. 
They were rounder and short- 
er than modern snowshoes 
and so strongly made that I 
have often lent them to begin- 
ners with the full assurance 
that they would not be broken. 

Mr. Oliver Jergeson, a local 
man, made the sketch from 
which the illustration was 
taken. He put it up in the 
post office with a caption that 

(Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 50) 
estate. I was very much inter- 
ested since I was born and 
brought up on the Young Place 
adjoining the Moore home. My 
father’s farm adjoined the Moore 
Place on the west and the Tasker 
Place on the east. Our old farm 
is now owned by the Burt fam- 
ily. 

In the early 1900’s we boys 
were over at the Moore’s a great 
deal. I remember the Herrick 
family. I believe they had two 
daughters. The men who ran the 
Moore farm were Mr. Tuthill, Mr. 
Tillinghast, Mr. Davis and several 
others. 

I want to tell you how much 
I enjoy the Forum—while I’ve 
been away from Greenport for 
many years I still am very much 
interested in Long Island history. 

Clifford O. Young 
Walpole, Mass. 





Another Convert 

I’ve been a reader of your mag- 
azine for a couple of years now 
(I married a Long Island girl). 
The general impression I had of 
L. I. through your magazine was 
that it was a pleasant enough 
stretch of sand jutting east into 
the Atlantic. 

But then we spent Christmas 
time out your way—in the West- 
hampton, Quiogue, Quogue area 
Aspatuck and Quantuck creeks 
were frozen over and they were 
still and beautiful in the sunlight. 
After an unhurried shopping ex- 
pedition in Westhampton Beach 
village we skated on the silent 
creek on Christmas Eve after- 
noon. 

On Christmas Day we had our 
family gathering and there were 
presents and gladness that we 
were together. Then we went 
down to the beach and shot skeet. 
It was cold but not too cold and 
it was wonderful to come back to 
an open fire and warmth and a 
bit of Wassail. 

Christmas on Long Island is 
a treat. Those who live in the 
city and own the darkened sum- 
mer places down east a bit, just 
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don’t know what they’re missing. 
They should spend Christmas in 
their own country — forget the 
silly whirl of the city. 

To be honest, I’ve been a slow 
taker to your magazine but now 
i’m sold. No longer shall I com- 
dlain about “too many magazines 
cluttering up the house.” Keep 
it coming and my best greetings 
to you, Mr. Editor. 

J. Rodney Edwards 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Lawrence and Hewlett 

The village of Lawrence in 
Nassau County is named for 
brothers Newbold, Alfred and 
George Lawrénce who during the 
1850’s developed the site from an 
expanse of mostly wetlands into 
a fashionable summer resort. 
Nearby Woodsburgh and Wood- 
mere were named for their de- 
veloper, Samuel Wood of Brook- 
lyn. Cedarhurst, in the same gen- 
eral area, received its name from 
the local growth of native junip- 
ers which were and still are call- 
ed cedars. The Hewlett family 
gave its name to the neighboring 
village of Hewlett in which its 
several farms were located, while 
the Rockaways were named for 
the tribe of Indians that occupied 
the entire Rockaway peninsula. 


Note Hurricane Story! 
This is one bill I don’t mind 


paying because it really repre- 
sents value received .. . I hope 
you'll schedule more articles on 
the native wild flowers and 
grasses of L. I. once in a while 
—also more history of the West- 


hampton area. 
Florence W. White 
Valley Stream 


Driving By Horseless Carrige Was 
Easier! 

I wonder if many people real- 
ize that 100 years ago the Mon- 
tauk division of the railroad 
(then the South Side Rail Road) 
had its eastern terminal at Say- 
vile. At that time however, it 
was fortunate for Patchoguers 
end others that they could make 
an easy drive to mid-island and 
use the rain line. 

H. P. Horton 
Amityville 
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Cutchogue—New Suffolk Project 
Especially enjoyed the Janu- 

ary issue with its articles and 

pictures of the North Fork. 

With the renewed interest in 
local history, we are very en- 
thusiastic about the work of the 
Cutchogue—New Suffolk Histor- 
ical Council especially its Village 
Green project and the moving 
and restoration of one of Cutcho- 
gue’s ancient schoolhouses. 

James Grathwohl 
Roanoke, Va. 


Blizzard of ‘88 


(Continued from page 57) 


it was the explanation of the 
queer tracks in the snow. He 
represented my father as just 
coming off the bridge from 
what is now called Strong’s 
Neck, but which is really St. 
George’s Manor. It is the 
northern part of “Tangier 
Smith’s Manor of St. George.” 

The L’Hommedieu house, 
barn, and well are drawn in 
roughly, with the outline of 
Caroiine Church showing over 
the snow drifts. 

Father was so pleased with 
the sketch, that later he 
brought it home. Though the 
paper is yellow and the pencil 
lines faint, it is still clear 
enough so Miss Carol Davis 
could copy it in ink for re- 
production. 

All hands, men and boys, 
turned out on the fourteenth 
to dig out the roads, and by 
night the road from Setauket 
to Port Jefferson was open. 
_That seems a most remark- 
able thing, but in those days 
of post and rail fences, if the 
drifts were too high to dig 
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through, they simply took out 
some rails and went across 
lots. 

Father was roadmaster at 
that time. After going to Port 
Jefferson the next day, he 
carefully put down the route 
they had t2ken. It means lit- 
tle today, 2s most of the pro- 
perty has changed hands. 

There was no sign of life 
on the railroad from _ the 
merning of the 12th when the 
trains left for New York, un- 
til the 20th when a work train 
and snow plough came 
through at 3:45 P.M. A pas- 
senger train with mail came 
in that evening. My father, 
as one of the bondsmen for 
the postmistress, Mrs. Row- 
land, helped sort that mail, 
and found it a lengthy job. 
The first blackbirds of the 
season arrived that day. 

Later in the month came a 
thaw with heavy rains which 
washed the roads very badly. 
Brewster’s hill, which leads 
down into East Setauket, had 
a washout big enough to drive 
a team through. 

The last record I find of the 
effects of the blizzard was on 
APRIL 13th. The hollow at 
the foot of our lawn had been 
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filled with snow at the time 
of the storm. On April 13th, 
wishing to cart manure up 
the hollow road from the low- 
er barn, they had to dig 
through a snow drift! 


Church Organs 


(Continued from page 54) 
business before the memory 
of anyone now living. Mid- 
mer-Losh designed and built 
pipe organs in a factory on 
the north side of the railroad 
at Merrick station. Their 
largest pipe organ is the mon- 
strous one in the Auditorium 
at Atlantic City. It has seven 
manuals and may be the big- 
gest in the country, I do not 
know. 
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Henry “he Garmer 


Iris and Alonzo Gibbs 


PIGS GRUNTED in the ruin- 
ed fort: cannon stood awry, 
green at the touchhole. Above 
the bay, near mill vanes 
browned by salt air, curlews 
and other wild birds of the 
Manatus marshes flew with 
or without purpose. A few 
gulls, content to idle on chim- 
neys or rooftops, appeased the 
Dutch desire for weather- 
cocks. 

North of the fort, several 
houses, one taller than the 
others, comprised the West 
India Company’s trading vil- 
lage of 1638. And farther on, 
a harbor full of yawls, Indian 
dugouts and galleons, edged 
the bouweries of New Nether- 
land — houses, barns, berghs 
(hay sheds), fields, orchards 
and occasional flower gar- 
dens. 

Among these _ bouweries, 
some deserted and in disre- 
pair, lay one originally leased 
by Jacob von Corlaer for 
whom Corlaer’s Hook is nam- 
ed. This farm, entered in the 
West India Company’s re- 
cords ?s “No. 5,” soon passed 
from Corlaer, who moved for 
some reason to Fort Good 
Hope, now Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

The next tenant of No. 5 
was Hendrik Harmensen, a 
former armorer in the Dutch 
service. Henry, a native of 
Lent, Holland, had married 
Tryntje Harcks of that city. 
Later, as a soldier, he was sent 
to Curacoa where one may 
suppose he served under Peter 
Stuyvesant, commander there 
of the Dutch military forces 
(1625) and later (1634) di- 
rector of the West India Com- 
pany’s Curacoa colony. At 
least, in 1654 the Company 
sent a letter to Stuyvesant, 
then in New Amsterdam, in- 
quiring after a “Hendrik 
Harmensen van Lent, a sold- 
ier sent to Curacoa, but who 
was not to be found there.” 

This inquiry suggests that 
Harmensen came with his 
family, including one girl, 





Greetje, to New Amsterdam 
directly from Curacoa, with- 
out an intermediate return to 
Holland. Anyway, on the 18th 
of May, 1639, he applied to 
Governor Kieft for a lease of 
Bouwery No. 5, somewhat 
over fifty acres which today 
would lie east of the Bowery 
and north of Division Street, 
for a term of six consecutive 
years. 

When the document was 
later drawn, Henry put his 
mark upon it and agreed to 
cultivate the land for an an- 
nual servant wage of fifty 
guilders. He also promised 
“to pay the just half of all 
grain with which God shall 
bless the land, and to deliver 
thirty pounds of good butter 
for every cow.” In turn he 
received three young “milch” 
cows, one yearling heifer, one 
bull calf, one mare one year 
old, one mare two years old, 
and one old mare. But the 
company reserved the right 
to take back the number of 
cattle originally delivered and 
to divide half-and-half any 
cattle bred from the original 
stock. 

A clapboard house stood on 
Bouwery No. 5, its roof 
thatched with reeds from the 
nearby salt meadows and 
bound with runners of native 
hazel. The chimney was “cat- 
ted” or “platted,” that is, 
framed of reeds or logs and 
mortared inside with clay, for 
no bricks were available at 
the time. 

While living at Corlaer’s 
Hook, Henry in 1638-39 mar- 
ried his daughter, Greetje, to 
Abraham Rycken, a trader, 
who later (1642) built a home 
and warehouse along a canal 
called the Heere Gracht (fill- 
ed in by the English in 1676 


and now Broad Street), and 
who also held patents to pro- 
perty near the Wallabout 
(meaning either Stranger’s 
a or Round Bay) in Brook- 
yn. 

Although illiterate along 
with most of the early New 
Netherland colonists, Henry, 
without the written word to 
act as prompter for his mind, 
developed a long memory. The 
tides, the stars, the winds, 
the leaf on the birch, served 
him as watch and calendar. 
His mistakes and successes 
with the soil shaped his rules, 
and after a time, with the 
lethargic habits of earlier 
poverty and _ soldiery over- 
thrown, he became an ade- 
quate farmer. 


Peas, cabbages, beans, car- 
rots, lettuce, and “vine-ap- 
ples” (cucumbers and water- 
melons) flourished in his gar- 
den. Grain grew golden and 
tall in the virgin soil of a new 
world. Springtime brought to 
every sheltered field an abun- 
dance of wild strawberries, 
hidden from birds beneath 
tall spears of grass. His table 
revealed the Dutch love for 
plenty: milk, cheese, butter- 
milk, butter, bread, beer, 
“samp,” “koolslaa,” pork, 
lamb and some beef graced 
it. Also, while farming or 
tending his apple orchard, he 
stopped to shoot at pigeons 
migrating through the sky 
overhead, or to net quail in 
the hedgerows. Often, of a 
summer’s evening, he caught 
fish and raked clams from the 
teeming bays. 

But Henry, an adventurer 
to begin with, grew either 
restless or acquisitive. Learn- 
ing that Kieft had recently 
purchased for the West India 
Company a tract of land upon 
Long Island, lying between 
the East River and the Me- 
speth Swamps (now New- 
town), Henry built a cabin on 
“Fish Point” and _ squatted 
within the boundaries of the 
new holdings. 

A later deed describes this 
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acreage as “a piece of land 
lying on Long Island, east of 
Hellegat, and next to the great 
bend, right over against three 
islands called the Three Bro- 
thers ... containing by mea- 
surement 69 morgens 183 feet 
(a morgen is slightly more 
than two acres) . also to 
this belongs a little island ly- 
ing about west of the house.” 
Here on fertile soil beyond 
bog and eelgrass, Henry, now 
middle-aged, grub-hoed, dead- 
ened trees, planted crops and 
became known as “‘Henry-the- 
Farmer’’—probably the first 
white man to till the soil in 
that portion of Long Island. 


Away from the protection 
of the. fort, he began to pa- 
tronize the Indians and to 
solicit their friendship as a 
prudent measure. Building a 
small forge he fell back on his 
old army skill as armorer, 
making tomahawks (one leg- 
end has it) for trade with the 
redskins. 

About this time, 1641, Gov- 
ernor Kieft, when not feud- 
ing with the Reverend Bogar- 
dus, tried to reestablish Fort 
Amsterdam by leveling a tax 
on the Indian tribes that fre- 
quented Long Island and Man- 
hattan. He also forbade the 
sale of guns to the Delawares 
and was distressed to find 
that the Mohawks continued 
to procure firearms from 
Renselaerwyck to the north, 
paying twenty beaver skins 
per musket. 

In February, after a num- 
ber of clashes between red 
man and white, ninety well- 
armed Mohawks swept down 
on the Long Island tribes in 


WESLEY COLLEGE 
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one of their frequent raids 
for tribute. The Indians of 
western Long Island gather- 
ed at Corlaer’s Hook, calling 
upon the Dutch to protect 
them. Kieft sent a company 
of men to disperse them and 
forty Indians died in an ac- 
tion that tock place on the 
Manhattan holdings of Henry 
the Farmer. 

Now, from New Jersey to 
Connecticut, the once-friend- 
ly Algonkian tribes prepared 
for war. Most Dutch families 
on the island fled to Fort Am- 
sterdam, but Harmensen evi- 
dently continued to trade 
weapons for wampum. He 
presented his round-socketed, 
iron tomahawks for barter 
as he had always done, but 
suddenly, legend states, a 
brave in a fit of unprovoked 
anger, buried one of the tome- 
hawks in Henry’s skull. 

His widow, two years later, 
married a young Moravian, 
Jurien Fradell. Fradell, on 
September 5th, 1645, applied 
for a ground brief in his own 
name for the lands Harmen- 
sen had cultivated in Mespeth. 
The “little island’? mentioned 
in the brief as west of the 
house was thereafter called 
“Married Island.” Fradell 
later became a deacon of the 
Dutch Church in New Am- 
sterdam, and the Long Island 
bouwery of Henry-the-Farm- 
er passed by custom to this 
institution upon Fradell’s 
death. 








Sheridan Says 
Don’t be afraid of growing old 
—so many people have been 
denied that privilege. 
J. A. Sheridan 
Short Hills, N. J. 


Thank You Mrs. MacRobbie 


Mr. Webb’s sketch of the Moore 
house is lovely—appreciate your 
comments and reviews of pam- 
phlets and books—one wants them 
all. 

Best wishes to you—and all the 
Forum staff for the New Year. 
May many old tales and data 
come your way—ere the older 
generation is gone who can teil it 
so well. 

Irene Avery MacRobbie 
East Patchogue 
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Antigua and L. I. 


The name of Antigua, a little 
island in the Caribbean Sea, has 
a place, or rather several places 
in Long Island history. It was 
from there that more than one 
early Englishman, having amass- 
ed a fortune in overseas trade, 
came to locate and live here. 

Nathaniel Sylvester and wife 
Grissel, who settled Shelter Is- 
land in 1652, had dwelt for a 
time on Antigua. Latimore Samp- 
son, engaged to their daughter 
Grissel, died at Antigua, leaving 
Hog Neck to Grissel. The latter 
then wed James Lloyd and Hog 
Neck became Lloyd Neck, their 
manor. 

Josiah Martin, who in 1767 
built Rock Hall at Lawrence, now 
a Huntington Town Museum, 
came to Long Island from Anti- 
gua. Two generations before that, 
however, the name of Antigua 
was known hereabouts as the 
name of one of the finest trans- 
Atlantic sailing ships of its day, 
owned and commanded by Cap- 
tain William Kidd of New York, 
a frequent visitor to Long Island 
before being hanged on trumped- 
up charges of murder and piracy. 





Ghosts Are On The Agenda! 
Would be interested to have you 
write about the Hollyhocks, the 
Halsey House at Southampton. 
Tell about Ghosts, etc. 
Lillian H. Robinson 
Quogue 
(Editor’s Note: Good idea.) 





WADING RIVER MOTEL 


, 8 miles west of Riverhead on 
: Route 
A truly fine place to stay 70’ 
pool, TV, Radio, Kitchens AAA, 
Emmons Walker, Duncan Hines 
P.O. Wading River 1, L.I., N.Y. 
PArk 7-5633 
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Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
Tel. POrt Jefferson 8-2100 


M.G. Morris Sprite 
Oldsmobile, Jaguar 
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Union Hall Academy 

Union Hall Academy at Ja- 
maica, Long Island, was incorp- 
orated by the Regents of the 
State of New York on February 
29, 1792, as a boarding and day 
school for boys. This institution 
was named Union Hall because 
it was established jointly by the 
three towns of Jamaica, Flushing 
and Newtown. 

The two photos show the sec- 
ond building, erected in 1520, and 
used by the Academy until 1873 
when the school was discontinu- 
ed. The building stood a short 
distance south of Jamaica Aven- 
ue on the west side of Union 
Hall Street, which took its name 
from the school. Following the 
discontinuance of its use as a 
school, the building was soid. It 
had originally faced the north, 
but after being sold it was moved 
to face Union Hall Street and 
converted into apartments. Later 
a part of the building was used 
for offices. It was finally de- 
molished sometime afiter 1923. 

At first the building was sur- 
mounted by a cupola in which 
hung a bell. In 1898 the owners 
of the building sent the beil to 
the Rev. Sherman Coolidge, )D.D., 
a full blooded Arapahoe Indian, 
who had the bell hung in the 
belfry of the Episcopal Chapel 
at Fort Washakie, Wyoming, on 
the Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion, where Dr. Coolidge was 
stationed as a missionary to the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians 
from 1893 to 1910. 

GEORGE W. WINANS 
Jamaica 











Suffolk Museum Plans Antique 
Show 

An Antique Show is being plan- 
ned for the Suffolk Museum at 
Stony Brook, Jane des Grange, 
director, announced. The show 
will be held August 9-13 and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross Pigott and Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Cochran, of Setauket, 
have accepted the co-chairman- 
ship. 

The program is planned for the 
benefit of the Museum’s building 
fund, and outstanding antique 
dealers will participate and there 
wiil also be displays from private 
Long Island collections. 
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Union Hall Academy in Jamaica 


Kind Words Depar:ment 


Thank you Mrs. Charles 
Grampp of Coral Gables as does 
Paul Bailey for telling us of “your 
years of pleasure” in reading the 
work of Forum writers. To one 
of the these writers, Miss Marion 
F. Overton (hope she contributes 
again) your wishes for 1961 hap- 
piness are deeply appreciated. 








Lumber — Mason Supplies 
Free Delivery & Estimating 
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Whiting 
About 
Whiting 


A GREAT DEAL has been writ- 
ten about Oyster Bay’s famed 
Raynham Hall and much more 
will doubtless follow. However, 
in two recent issues of the Nassau 
County Historical Journal, Doro- 
thy Horton McGee has combined 
scholarship with her deft and 
lucid style to give a succinct his- 
tory of the early Townsend home, 
the vital part it and its occupants 
played in the Revolution, and its 
history right up to 1960. 

Miss McGee gives the late Mor- 
ton Pennypacker, Suffolk County 
Historian, credit for establishing 
the “great role’ Raynham Hall 
played in the 1770’s when “he 
solved the mystery of the identity 
of Culper Jr., chief intelligence 
agent for General George Wash- 
ington in New York City.” Culper 
Jr. proved to be none other than 
Samuel Townsend’s son Robert. 


The history of the illustrious 
Townsend family; the romantic 
episodes concerning the Town- 
send girls, Col. Simcoe and Major 
John Andre are here. The loss 
of the house and the return of 
its owner; descriptions of the 
house; the various eras up to 
the time Raynham Hall became 
a museum maintained by the 
D.A.R., Friends of Raynham Hall, 
and the Town of Oyster Bay, are 
recorded. 














Miss McGee, as most of our 
readers know, has given us a 





The Bowne House 
Historical Society 


Judge Charles S. Colden 
President 
presents 

The Bowne House 
Built 1661 


Bowne St. and Fox Lane 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


A Shrine to Religion Freedom 
ADMISSION FREE 


Tuesdays and Saturdays 
3 to 5 P.M. 


Sundays, 
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Raynham Hall from a Watercolor by Cyril A. Lewis. 


fiction version of the Revolu- 
tionary story in her “Sally Town- 
send, Patriot.” She has made 
tremendous contributions to the 
literature and history of this is- 
land. We earnestly hope that she 
may find time and opportunity 
to make more. 

“Raynham Hall 1738-1960” is 

the title of her article which ran 
in two installments, in the Sum- 
mer and Fall, 1960, issues of the 
Journal. 
ALSO IN the Fall issue is a brief 
estimate of the life and work of 
Elmer Sperry by Preston R. Bas- 
set. Mr. Basset gives a picture of 
a man of great genius; a man who 
should not only be known for his 
work with the gyroscope but with 
early dynamos, electric arc lights, 
electric coal “punchers,” mine 
locomotives, and many other re- 
markable inventions. 

We well remember the beauti- 
ful Sperry place at Bellport where 
the inventor found well deserved 
relaxation until his death in 1930. 
Sperry is a name to conjure with 
and the name of a man who con- 
jured. 

OUR GOOD friend and author, 
Captain Wilbur A. Corwin, also 
of Bellport, has just sent us a 


The 


Sou’wester Book Store 
Bellport Lane, Bellport, L. I. 
“Books with Atmosphere” 
General Juvenile 
Paperbacked Books 
BEllport 7-0777 





copy of THE FORD TIMES for 
December, 1960, wherein we find 
a brief article entitled “Hunting- 
ton’s My Station” by one W. 
Douglas Hartley, who also con- 
tributed color illustrations. 

It’s an interesting little piece, 
giving national recognition to 
Huntington and Huntington Sta- 
tion, including a naive bit about 
Nathan Hale, but popularized and 
so welcome. Mr. Hartley states 
that: “Time has brought thous- 
ands of new names from many 
lands to enrich the hard core of 
the old families.” We don’t ques- 
tion this, Mr. Hartley, but might 
it just be that the “old families” 
have added some richness of their 
own? 





LEON R. EDELSTEIN 
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Maps, Documents. 
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INC. 
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Kind Words Department 

To Mrs. Charles W. Hawkins 
of Bellport, to Herbert Hale, vice 
president of the Oyster Bay His- 
torical Society and newly named 
Oyster Bay Town Historian; to 
Mrs. Katherine Post of Quogue 
and to Mrs. Margaret E. J. Yan- 
son of Woodside. 


Do you have antiques for sale? 
Long Island books? Old maps? 
Manuscripts? Any 
terest to Forum readers? If so, 
why not try an inexpensive class- 


items of in- 


ified advertisement in the Forum? 





OLD 
AMERICAN COINS BOUGHT 
also gold coins and collections 
Bring us your pot full of coins 

ROBERT S. MIRABELLI 
70 West Main Street 
Patchogue, New York 

GRover 5-0762 








Zeidler Motors, 
INC. 


ROUTE 112, MEDFORD 
Sales and Service 


LINCOLN-MERCURY-COMET 
TAUNUS-LARK-VOLVO 
RENAULT-PEUGOT 
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Classified Advertising 





(Rates: 10c per word, minimum 
20 words or $2. Additional con- 
secutive insertions, same copy, 5c 
per word. Copy must be received 
with cash or check by 10th. of 
month preceding following issue. 
Charges accepted from subscrib- 
ers but 15c billing charge will be 
made.) 


FOR SALE “Guide to Historic 
Markers.” $1.00. Illustrated pub- 
lication by Southold Historical 
Society, about old structures and 
sites in Southold, Peconic and 
Arshamomaque, 64 markers so far, 
placed by the Society. Write Mrs. 
Edgar Baumgartner, Southold, 
Long Island. 


FOR SALE. A limited number of 
copies of “Historical Sketch of the 
Incorporated Village of West- 
hampton Beach” are still avail- 
able at $3.50. Write Mrs. Beatrice 
G. Rogers at Westhampton Beach, 
EL: ¥., . “¥: 


THE SMITHTOWN NEWS for 
many years has featured Long 
Island History in its columns. 
“News of Long Ago,” by Virginia 
Eckels Malone. Write for sample 
copy. Box 515, Smithtown, N. Y. 


FOR ALL the News of Hunting- 
ton Township subscribe to the 
Long Islander, New York State’s 
leading weekly newspaper. 313 
Main Street, Huntington, L. I. 
Hamilton 7-4000. 























Sag Harbor 
Savings Bank 


Established 1860 


Serving all of 
Long Island 


Savings Accounts 
Mortgages 


Member F.D.I.C. 


Sag Harbor 5-0012 











CUSTOM MADE, Lifetime Brass 
Furniture. You sketch it or give 
us a picture. We will give you an 
estimate and make it to your 
specifications. Messenger Manu- 
facturing Co. 37-14 63rd., Wood- 
side, L. I., N. Y. Call HAvemeyer 
9-4747 or ATlantic 4-1497. 


FOR ALL THE NEWS of Eastern 
Long Island read the NEWS-RE- 
VIEW. Subscribe Today P. O. Box 
720, Riverhead, N. Y. 


For local year ’round news of 
your friends and activities on the 
South Fork of Long Island, Sub- 
scribe to: The Hampton Chronicle, 

Westhampton Beach 
$4.00 per year 
The Hampton Bays News, 
Hampton Bays, $3.50 per year 
The Southampton Press, 
Southampton, N. Y. $4.00 per year 








EAST HAMPTON HISTORY — 
with genealogies of 47 early East 
Hampton families. 619 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The families: Baker, Barns or 
Barnes, Bennett, Chatfield, Conk- 
lin or Conkling, Davis, Dayton, 
Dibble, Dimon, Dominy, Edwards, 
Field, Filer, Fithian, Gann, Gard- 
iner, Gould, Hand, Hedges, Hicks, 
Homan, Hopping, Huntting, Isa- 
acs, Jones, King, Leek, Lester, 
Loper, Miller, Mulford, Murdock, 
Osborn or Osborne, Parsons, 
Payne, Schellinger, Shaw, Sher- 
rill, Simons, Squires, Stratton, 
Strong, Talmage, Tillinghast, Top- 
ping, Vail, Van Scoy. 

$10 the copy 
EAST HAMPTON STAR 
EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 


L. I. FORUM INDEX 


The Queens Borough Public 
Library sells a complete index of 
the Long Island Forum for the 
years 1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 
postpaid. Also for the years 1948- 
1952 inclusive, at 50 cents post- 
paid. They may be obtained by 
writing to the Long Island Col- 
lection, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 


GUNS 


WANTED — for my collection. 
Old guns, pistols, powder horns, 
bullet moulds, swords or cannon 
barrels. Indian arrow heads. Li- 
censed dealer for modern guns 
and ammunition. RICHARD G. 
HENDRICKSON, Lumber Lane, 
Bridgehampton, N. Y. Telephone 
BRidgehampton 2-0893. tf 











“BROOKLYN RAPID Transit 
Trolley Lines in Queens” 92 pages, 
100 photos $2.50 postpaid from 
Felix Reifschneider, Fairton, N. J. 


tf 





FOR SALE: Revised and greatly 
enlarged “The 13 Tribes.” Brief 
account of the Long Island In- 
dians by Paul Bailey. $1.00 post 
paid. Box 805, Amityville, L. I. 





COMPLETE NEWS of Sayville 
and vicinity and provocative com- 
ment is found in The Suffolk 
County News, national and state 
award-winning newspaper. 23 
Candee Avenue, Sayville. SAy- 
ville 4-6200. 
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The Lynch House now the Yardarm 


Hurricane 


(Continued from page 52) 


and sit down. He was only 
75 ft. west of where we all 
were together. We called to 
him, since he was to leeward 
and could have heard, but he 
never even moved his head— 
just sat there with his head 
down, looking at the water. 
Of course time was getting 
very short, so Avery and I, 
after much trouble, worked 
Mrs. Dalin loose from the 
pole and started to walk east. 

Then it happened. The wind 
shifted to the southeast, and 
the surf seemed to be lifted 
right over the dunes to the 
road where we were stand- 
ing. Green waves—some 50 
ft. higki—came over, and the 
surf began breaking right on 
top of us. We managed to re- 
sist the first of it, but then 
had to get hold of the tele- 
phone poles to duck the wreck- 
age. Mabel with her short 
legs was down a few times, 
but we managed to haul her 
out, and the dogs by some 
miracle stayed in the hedge. 
Mrs. Dalin became absolutely 
hysterical and dragged Avery 
and myself to another pole 
near her husband, who never 
moved, and took a death grip, 
screaming and yelling. 

4:15 P.M— 

Now we knew we could 
never walk. The wind was 
southeast, at well over 110 
miles per hour. The rain had 
let up to a great extent, but 
the sand in the air was ter- 


rific. The sky was as dark 
as at dusk, the atmosphere 
heavy and warm, and the 
temperature of the water was 
almost tropical. Avery and I 
had a council of war, and de- 
cided we had to swim the bay. 
So we told Mabel, and kicked 
off our boots, threw off our 
coats, and cut off our trouser 
legs with a pen-knife. 

I looked at the Coast Guard 
Station, and asked Avery if 
the large building, which was 
two stories high, would stand, 
suggesting that we might all 
get in there, it being to lee- 
ward. He said there was no 
use trying — that everything 
would go. I looked toward the 
Livermore dock, and saw the 
small boat still tied fast and 
made a run for it. Just as I 
reached out to get the painter, 
the quarter inch rope snapped 
like a violin string, and the 
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boat went across the bay ata 
50 mile clip. I thought per- 
haps we could drag the Dalins 
over and send them off in the 
boat, but that was that. As 
I was fighting my way back 
through surf and wind, a big 
wave caught the Coast Guard 
Station and all five buildings, 
the steel lookout tower, and 
the 100 ft. steel mast seemed 
to rise right off their founda- 
tions and washed into the bay. 
It was a terrible sight, but 
more so because of the ab- 
sence of noise. The main build- 
ing—60 x 50 and two stories 
high—hit the bay and smash- 
ed to pieces, throwing the life 
boats out in all directions. But 
the effect was that of a silent 
movie—there wasn’t a sound. 
I had heard stories of the sil- 
ence of hurricanes, but was 
always skeptical. Here now 
I got the full effect. Although 
only a few hundred feet to 
leeward, we could hear none 
of the break-up crash — the 
110 mile an hour wind took 
care of that. 


As the Station went, I could 
think of only one thing—the 
large building would knock 
down the poles carrying the 
high tension power lines, and 
we all being up to our waists 
in salt water, would surely 
be burned to a crisp. I yelled 
to everybody, the Dalins in 
particular because they were 
right under the poles, to get 
away, but the chimney of the 
large building cut all the lines 
just as clean as a razor blade 
cuts twine, and left all the 
poles intact. Of Gourse my 
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warning was silly, as the 
power had been cut off hours 
before. 


When I had worked my way 
back to where Mabel and A- 
very were standing, the waves 
were still higher, and the 
Townsend house, 100 ft. east 
of Livermore’s, cracked up 
like a match box, and was 
blown and washed into the 
bay in a thousand pieces. This 
made us realize that we had 
to take to the bay at once, 
because anything might hap- 
pen from now on. We decided 
to go out on the Livermore 
dock, which was still intact, 
and lie down and wait for 
a big wave to wash us, dock 
and all, into the bay. 


The surf was so strong by 
this time that it was all any- 
one could do to keep one’s 
own footing. We called to the 
Dalins to follow us, but no 
response. Mrs. Dalin was 
screaming and holding to the 
pole, and the old man was 
still in the same position, not 
even looking at his wife, who 
was screaming to windward. 
I still think that he was either 
so stunned he couldn’t move, 
or had had a stroke. The poor 
fellow was 67 years old. There 
was nothing we could do, as 
it wes now so bad you could 
only walk the wind and water. 
We decided to abandon the 
two dogs, and put them on 
the hedge, but at the last sec- 
ond little Peter looked at me 
so helplessly that I took him 
under one arm, and Mabel 
with the other, and so we 
practically floated to the dock, 
with Avery on Mabel’s other 
side. As we sat down on the 
dock waiting for a good wave, 
I suddenly noticed Bitzie, who 
had swum up all by himself 
and joined us. We stood up 
and yelled and waved at the 
Dalins to let go and float over 
to us, but no response. Then 
the thought came to us that 
they were now in the lee of 
the house and as neither of 
them could swim, if the house 
and poles held, they were 
safer where they were. Also, 
we felt sure that this couldn’t 
last much longer, and that 
when we got over to the main- 
land we could come back in 


a boat and get them. It never 
occurred to us that this was 
a major catastrophe. 


Just then the Livermore 
bath house, which was quite 
a substantial structure, was 
lifted up by a huge wave, and 
came right at us. Luckily it 
hit some poles and cracked 
up. A_ beautiful flat piece 
came right toward us on the 
rock. Avery grabbed one end 
and I the other. Mabel, who 
was perfectly calm, jumped 
on the center and the dogs 
followed. Avery climbed on 
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the rear end and I got on 
the front, and waited for the 
next wave. The wind had 
driven the bay water across 
to the mainland to such an 
extent that for about 200 ft. 
the bay bottom was dry, but 
only between waves. When a 
Wave came, which was every 
few seconds, there were about 
five to six feet of white water. 


We looked at the Dalins, 
but they were still in the same 
position, and we could do 
nothing. The next big wave 
was a dandy and we shoved 
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off just like a surf board and 
went about 200 ft. into the 
bay, where we_ grounded. 
Avery and I climbed off and 
waited for the next wave, 
then gave a shove and jump- 
ed aboard and we were off 
for the deep water. Of course 
we had a little trouble keep- 
ing the wave from throwing 
the raft over on us, but we 
were lucky. 

The wind was still S.E. 
and blowing us toward the 
Old Moriches inlet to the west. 
I said, “Well, lad, we’re go- 
ing to sea.” Avery answered, 
“Yes, I believe we are.”” Mabel 
had overheard us and asked, 
“What was that?” So we told 
her we were just having a 
little sail. The raft we were 
on was almost submerged, 
and the waves in the bay, at 
least six feet high, would wash 
us off with each breaker from 
the sea, but we always man- 
aged to swim back again. 

The wreckage following us 
was very bad. Halves of hous- 
es came floating by with 
many large nails protruding. 
Roofs, second stories, which 
of course had a larger sail 
area, passed us like motor 
boats. It was quite dark and 
the visibility very low, al- 
though the rain was slight, 
but to look back was almost 
impossible, due to the wind 
and, sand. Several autos fol- 
lowed us. The surf would pick 
them up and then the wind 
would catch underneath and 
throw them a hundred feet or 
more until they finally struck 
deep water where they sank 
out of sight. As far as we 
could see, our house was still 
standing. The air and water 
were very warm. 

Mabel, looking west, saw 
what looked like a motor boat 
traveling at about sixty miles 
per hour, and said, “There 
is a boat going after the 
Dalins.”” We had to destroy 
the illusion and tell her it was 
the corner of a house which 
had grounded, and the wind 
and tide made it look as if 
it were moving. A huge black 
fuel tank fifty feet long and 
ten feet in diameter, came 
after us, bobbing up and down 
on the waves like a giant sea 
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Debris piled up against 


monster, but luckily missed 
us and was found next morn- 
ing on the golf course two 
miles inland. Doors flew crazi- 
ly over our heads, fifty and 
a hundred feet up, and large 
planks 20 ft. long would be 
lifted right out of the water 
by the wind and come swish- 
ing by our heads, but as luck 
would have it, nothing touch- 
ed us. 

All this time the wind was 
S.E. and blowing us down the 
bay, then it shifted to south 
and turned us back to Oneck 
Point, which was very wel- 
come. As we neared the main 
channel, the waves grew high- 
er and washed us off more 
frequently, but we always 
managed to get back unharm- 
ed. The wind was just as 
strong, if not stronger. How 
fast we traveled, no one will 
ever know. But now that we 
were definitely headed for 
shore, we felt a bit better. 
From where we started Oneck 
Point is only a little over a 
mile, but the way we were 
headed at first, there was no 
land for seven miles. 

As we drifted into deeper 
water, our raft began to sink. 
Why, we don’t know, but I 
think some of the bottom fell 
off on the way. Mabel was 
perfect all the way. Every 
once in a while she would be 
washed off, and I would stick 
out my foot, so she could grab 
it, and haul her back to safe- 
ty. 
With the sinking of the 
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raft, the dogs became trouble- 
some. Peter was fine, but 
Bitzie, the wirehaired, would 
climb on Mabel’s neck to get 
out of the water, and push 
her head under. Avery and I 
found a nice little raft, put 
them aboard, and shoved them 
ahead of us. When they were 
about 100 ft. away, they both 
jumped off and swam back 
to us against the 110 mile 
wind until we pulled them out 
again. 

The waves became constant- 
ly higher as the water grew 
deeper (there must have been 
over 40 ft. of water in the 
channel), and holding on to 
the raft was more difficult. 
Several times as we scrambled 
aboard, after having been 
washed off, both dogs swam 
back with sticks in their 
mouths, and dropped them 
for us to throw in a playful 
mood. All this helped to main- 
tain mental equilibrium. Once 
Bitzie fell off and Peter jump- 
ed right in after him, and 
swam back towing him by the 
ear. Courageous little guy, 
that! 

To add to the awesome feel- 
ing of drifting in the semi- 
darkness, with wreckage all 
around us and pieces of wood 
flying by, driven by the ter- 
rible wind, was the absolute 
absence of humanity. We 
hadn’t seen a living soul any- 
where since we left the beach. 
We did see two small motor 
boats about 100 yds., to the 
west, but they were tied to- 
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gether and dragging an an- 
chor, apparently abandoned. 
Mabel thought they were go- 
ing back to save the Dalins, 
because they looked as though 
they were moving, with the 
anchor holding them in the 
wind. We didn’t disillusion 
her, but she soon discovered 
the anchor rope through the 
haze. It was very difficult to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that there were no _ rescue 
boats coming out to meet us, 
but of course no boats could 
have made any headway a- 
gainst that wind and such 
waves. 

The visibility was so low 
that one could not look back 
very well, and besides we were 
to busy holding on, but the 
I-st time I looked at the dune 
through wind, rain, and sand, 
I saw that the Livermore 
house and the Byrne house 
were the only two standing. 
All the houses to the east were 
gone—there must have been 
at least sixty. To the west I 
saw nothing. 

Just as our faithful raft 
was going down for the third 
time, along came a very large 
piece of a house, well studded 
with nails, but flat. Avery 
and I grabbed it, and he said 
somebody better get on to that 
and lighten the load. So I, be- 
ing the heaviest, climbed over 
and found it so large that 
Mabel and Avery both came 
aboard with the pups. This 
was really a nice raft, and for 
the first time since we left 
the beach, we could sit up 
above water, which was a 
great relief. There was even 
a place to brace our feet and 
hold on, so the waves couldn’t 
wash us off any more. 

We were now beyond the 
channel and the danger of 


wreckage piling on top of us 
was very great. Great parts 
of houses with spikes sticking 
out were chasing us on every 
hand. Avery and I e ch pick- 
ed up a long board and with 
the aid of these, managed to 
push ourselves around all the 
big pieces as the waves piled 
them up on us. It was quite 
a job, but by paddling and 
pushing we managed to get 
between all the houses, roofs, 
etc. and let them go by. 

Here a welcome interlude 
came to pass. A flock of wild 
ducks appeared to the west, 
trying to fly against the wind. 
I called to them and mocking- 
ly attempted to shoot with my 
board, remarking to Avery 
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that it was just like shooting 
in a _ sinking battery. He 
laughed in spite of himself, 
and Mabel also laughed—al- 
though later she told me she 
thought I was crazy—but it 
helped to break the strain. Of 
course the birds didn’t have 
a chance to fly against the 
wind, and it gives an idea of 
its strength, when they were 
blown back at about 40 miles 
per hour, while flying at top 
speed. 

The wind was still in the 
south, and by this time we 
could see the houses on Oneck 
Point distinctly, but there was 
so much wreckage that we 
didn’t know whether we were 
going to miss the point or 
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not. We could see Harold 
Medina’s boat across the cut 
to the west,apparently on her 
side, on the lawn. 

There was a house on the 
point, just west of Oneck, 
which we afterwards found 
out belonged to Mr. Steinbug- 
ler, and it looked as if we 
were going to land there. We 
were still about 300 yds. out 
in the bay, but, for the first 
time, saw people on the front 
porch — about ten of them. 
This was a welcome sight, and 
we thought surely they had 
seen us and were waiting 
with a drink and blankets to 
warm us up, as the terrific 
wind blowing on our bare 
backs had tended to chill us 
a bit, dlthough the water was 
very warm. We all waved to 
them with a great feeling of 
relief, but not one of them 
responded. They just kept 
milling about on the porch, 
which was well under water. 


From then on we were so 
busy keeping the wreckage 
from crushing us that we had 
no more time to look. The 
waves were getting higher 
and higher as we neared the 
shore and we had all we could 
do to avoid things that were 
washed and blown at us. One 
huge plank came over with a 
wave and rode right across 
the raft between Mabel and 
myself. I was busy pushing 
off a roof and she put her 
hands on the plank, guiding it 
safely between us, but sprain- 
ed her wrist badly doing it. 

The wind and waves swept 
us on, and we finally ground- 
ed in a clump of berry bushes 
about 50 ft. from the Stein- 
bugler house. We looked for 
the people we had seen on 
the porch, but to our great 
disappointment they had all 
disappeared. No one was in 
sight to give us a hand—we 
were all alone again. Avery 
and I helped Mabel off the 
raft. He took her around the 
bushes; there was about 3 
ft. of water and we had to go 
quickly as all the houses and 
roofs were piling up behind 
us. Peter swam off and fol- 
lowed them, but Bitzie grew 
panicky and jumped on a roof 
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